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Plato. 

Art thou nol ashamed to be so careful of riches and 
glory, cad honour, iad they may be to thee as abun- 
dant as possible ; but dost thou take no care, nor think 
wall, of thy understanding, and of truth, and of the 


57 


souk, thal it may be as good as possible ? 


Avy Tiavts pardey bovev i x28 ob arrol. 
Tsocrates. 


Commang thyself not less than others also. 


In the education of children, we should inure them 
from their earliest infancy to obedience and submis- 
sion. He who has not learnt this in his childhood is 
generally unhappy during the rest of his life. 
us are occasionally brought into situations, where it 
is necessary for us to submit, or comply, if we would 
not run counter to our duties, or bring harm upon 
eurselves and others. Either we must avoid human 
society altogether, renounce all its advantages and 
pleasures, and take up our abode in solitude, or the 
wild uncultivated forests ; or we must sacrifice a part 
of our natural liberty to the security and quiet enjoy- 
ment of the rest of mankind, subject ourselves to cer- 
tain restraints, and alternately yield to each other. 
But how unfit must he be for this, who has from his 
infancy, unmolestedly followed his own inclinations, 
who aas suffered no opposition, whose wishes for 
every thing he saw were so many commands uni- 
formly submitted to by the blind indulgence of his 
parents and preceptors, and who, now all at once, 
must adopt a quite different course of action! The 
time isarrived when he must make his entrance in- 
tothe world. At every step he meets with obstruc- 
tions. His wishes are scarcely noticed, while he 
expects to see allrunning to fulfilthem. They would 
rather openly oppose his desires and aims. His vani- 
ty and arrogance will be offended one while in this 
manner, and then in another, but the disease is too 
inveterate to admit of acure. Unfortunate man! 
Deplorable victim of extreme fondness and indul- 
gence! How often, when once you have come to re- 
flection, how often will you wish that your parents 


and preceptors had exerted their proper authority 


All of 








over you, and taught you obedience! Would pa- 
rents and preceptors prevent these sighs and com- 
plaints, and the whole train of miseries whiek will 
certainly foilow disobedience, they should inure 
their children to discipline; for by precept and ex- 
hortation alone they will seldom succeed. Parents 
nor preeeptors should never let their children or 
pupils obtain any thing from them by force, nor 
yield to their impetuosity or clamour, nor tet the 
tears of stubbornness melt them into an ill-timed 
compassion ; nor enjoin any taxing upon their chil- 
dren, without sufficient reason and matore delibera : 
tion. The indulgence which is due to the age and 
weakness of children should be the rule of all their 
commands, and when once these commands are de- 
livered, never think of a repeal, but resolutely in- 
siston the most punctual and unreserved compliance. 
Let neither headstrong opposition, nor artful flatte- 
ry, move toa revocation of them. Beware, low- 
ever, of issuing too many, ortoo different orders at 
once, for by this you will lay an insupportable yoke 
upon their necks, which may in some measure in- 
duce them to disobedience. 

We should train our children as early as possible 
to habits of diligence, method and industry, and re- 
present to them how just and reasonable it is, that 
they should make the best use of their abilities, time 
and property for their own happiness and the happi- 
ness of all around them, and inspire them witha sin- 
cere affection and regard towards all mankind with- 
out distinction of rank, religion or country, and 
teach them to consider all men as their brethren, the 
small and the great, the rich and the poor. 

We should never allow our children to use low 
and vulgar words or expressions, accompanied witix 
contemptuous looks or disagreeable gestures. Such 
are improper in every persgp ; they are the offspring 
oferrour, vice and folly. — 

We shouldrain our children ts patience in sufer- 


ings, to fortitude and courage in mislortuae, to a 
steady and intrepid behaviour in all situations. These 
qualities and virtues are indispensably necessary to 
usin our present state. He who has not learnt to 
suffer with calmness and resignation ; he who allows 
himself to be shaken and put off his guard by every 
trifling accident ; he who shudders and recoils at 
every menace, at every appearance of danger; will 
never attain to any degree of moral perfection, and 
his happiness is very liable to many and sudden re- 
verses. - Only the patient, the resolute, the intrepid 
are capable of cvercoming the difficulties which are 
occasionally met with in the path of duty and rect}- 


tude ; of effectually stemming the torrent of preva 
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img depravity, and of preserving their innocence 
as well as their inward serenity in all the vicissitudes 
and temptations of outward fortune. ‘To these vir- 
tues however, we must be early trained ; we must 
learn first to practise them in trivial matters, if we 
would do so afterwards in riper years and on more 
important emergencies. 
We should preserve our children as much as pos- 
sible, from all impressions of fear and dread arising 
from such objects as only ignorance, superstition, 
or slavish notions, have endued with a frightful and 
terrific appearance, show them these objects when- 
ever an opportunity occurs, make them acquainted 
with them, and lay before them in the liveliest col- 
ours the imbecility and misery of those who are al- 
ways dreaming of dangers, and deserying objects of 
terrour on every side. 
If our children are habituated to obedience and 
submission, to sincerity and the love of truth, to 
diligence, to industry and regularity in their affairs ; 
they will be humble and modest, seek their satisfac- 
tion in doing good, govern themselves and resist 
the violence of their sensual appetites ; learn patience 
in afflictions, fortitude in adversity, and intrepidity 
in dangers. 








THE GLEANER. 


NO. V. 


EpvucaTton, in the most extensive acceptation 
of the term, comprebends every thing, whether sys- 
tematic or accidental, which has any influence in 
developing. or biassing the powers of the mind, and 
the tendencies of the heart. The object of syste- 
matic education is to cultivate the intellectual and 
moral powers, with a view to some specific result : 
and education is good or bad, proper or improper, 

- complete or deficient, as the end which it proposes 
is Jaudable or reprehensible, as the course of discip- 
line is more or less conducive to that end, and as 
the mean$ employed are adequate or inadequate to 
its accomplishment. 

To promote the happiness and the excellence of 
the individual, to render him a valuable member of 
society, and to accustom him to aspire, by the re- 
gular discharge of all his religious and social duties, 
to the happiness which awaits the good in a future 
world, are the great ends which should be kept in 
view in the education of all, whatever place in so 
ciety they may be destined to occupy, from the son 
of the meanest cottager, to the heir apparent to the 
throne. But the indefinite variety of relations in 

‘which men stand to each other, require a correspou- 
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fill their respective stations with respectability any 
satisfaction to themselves, aud with advantage ti 
the community to which they may belong. Educa 
tion, therefore, is either general or particular: gene. 
ral, while it regards us as sentient, moral, aud jp. 
tellectual beings, susceptible of happiness, and ca. 
pable of improvement; particular, when it is de. 
signed to qualify us for some particular station, oy’ 
occupation in life. 

In whatever light we view education, it cannot 
fail to appear the mest important subject that cay 
engage the attention of mankind. When we con- 
trast the ignorance, the rudeness, aud the helpless. 
hess of the savage, with the knowledge, the refine. 


Ain 
ment, and the resources of civilized man, the diffe. oe 
rence between them appears so wide, that they cay, thie 


hardly be regarded as of the same species. Yet com. 
pare the infant of the savage with that of the most 


hin 
enlightened philosopher, and you will find them jn cole 
all respects the same. The same“ high capacious exp 


powers” of mind “lie folded up” in both; and in 
both, the organs of sensation adapted to these men- 
tal powers are exactly similar. All the difference, 
which is afterwards to distinguish them, depends 


( 
upon their education. While the mind of the sa- wre 
vage, left entirely neglected, will scarcely raise hia lik 
ahove the levél of the animals around him, insensi- eu! 
ble to all the wonders of creation, and shut out from the 


all the treasures of nature, the more fortunate mew- tie 
ber of enlightened society, whose capacities shall 


like the beasts which he hunts for subsistence, or 
from which he dreads destruction, acts merely un- 
der the guidance of instinct, or from tke impulse of 
appetite, passion, or feeling. A stranger to con- 
troul, he acknowledges no law but his own will. 
Not disciplined to subordination, or trained to re- 
flect on the relations of society, and the duties 
which arise out of these relations, he submits to no 
superior, but the leader whom he chooses to con- 
duct bim to the gratification of his private or na- 
tional animosities ; and his wildest desires are in- 
dulged without the slightest regard to any future 





‘ding variety of accomplishments, to enable them to 


consequence, or to any feelings or interests but hié 


tu 
be evolved by a proper education, will comprehend pr 
within the ample range of his intelligence the uni- x0 
verse of God ; all the beauties of creation will lie bli 
unveiled before him; nature will unlock to bim her SC 
sacred-stores, and reveal her secret laws; the pow- ne 
ers of other creatures will become subject to his con- Ww 
troul; and the faculties and the attainments of men o| 
will be made subservient to his advantage or his de- k 
light.—Such is the importance of education to the k 
intellectual improvement, and consequently to the v 
happiness of man. But it is not by his intellectual 0 
improvement alone that it enlarges the sphere of a 
hisenjoyment. It opens to him sources of sti!] more < 
exquisite pleasure, in the moral and religious ten- ‘ 
dencies of his nature. The untutored barbarian, ‘ 
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for immortality ; for who ever left the precincts of 





wa. Hs enjoyments, therefore, are entirely sel- 
fish; and gloomy as they are contracted, they spring 


passions, or the most grovelling appetites. Even 
his religion tends only to debase his nature, and to 
increase his wretcheduess. His devotiun is a feeling 
of terrour ; and the whole system of his superstition 
js a fabric reared by his vices, which it serves, of 
course, to fortify and confirm. Ascribing to his 
Gods his own passions and partialities, he hears in 
the thunder and the hurricane only the voice of their 
wrath, which he is led to appease by some dreadful 
expiation, or by some deed of feller vengeance a- 
gainst their enemies and hisown. He may hope 


this world, without casting forward an anxious loek 
to another ? But the scenes which he pictures te 
himself beyond the limits of time, derive al! their 
colouring from hisnow dark imagin®@tion; and the 
expectation of a heaven, not of tranquil benignity, 
but of insulting triumph over vanquisbed foes, in 
flames to the greatest violence the malignant pas- 
sions which rankle in his breast. 

Cana nature thus selfish, thus fiend-like, thus 
wretched, be trausformed by any culture into the 
likeness of man, as we contemplate him in the more 
eulightened and happier regions of the world? Do 
the wen whom we see united in regular communi- 
ties, directed by the same government, submitting 
tu the same laws, and, even in the pursuit of their 
private interest, co-operating towards the general 
good, bear any affinity to the lawless and untracta- 
ble native of the wilderness? Are the benevolent 
schemes, which embrace iu their object the happi. 
ness of willions, conceived by minds akin to those 
whose ingenuity was never exercised but in plans 
of murder and devastation? Is the heart which 
knows no aim superiour to the gratification of the 
lowest appetites, and the most odious passions,— 
which invests in its own grossness even the powers 
of heaven, whom it fancies the abettors of its lust 
and malignity—of a common descent, and of a kin- 
dred nature, with his, who, spurning each low and 
sordid object, *‘ exalts his generous aim to all di- 
viner deeds,”’—who, glowing with the inspiration 
of celestial love, beholds in all creatures the objects 
of the Creator’s paternal regard, and rejoices in co- 
operation with the divine beneficence? Can the 
earth-bound soul, which scarcely darts a g!ance be- 
yond the tomb, or which, through the mist of sen- 
suality, seems to descry a country, where the un- 
hallowed desires by which it is now agitated, shall 
riot in full enjoyment,—claim alliance with the hea- 
ven-born, heaven-aspiring spirit, whose thoughts, 
wandering through eternity, rejoice in the antici- 
pation of its.escape from the encumbrance of mor- 
tality, and of its perpetual progress in exeellence 
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Yes! these natures, opposite as t 


ened man owes all his superiority. It is education, 

which, raising him above the degrading dominion of 

sense, teaches bim to respect the voice of reason, 

and to follow her as the guide of his conduct. Itis 

education which reminds him of the necessity of su- 

bordination in regular commpnities; and which, 

convincing him bow much the happiness of the indi- 

vidual is promoted and secured by submission to go- 

vernment and laws. expands even his selfish feelings 

into loyalty and patriotism. It is education which, 
leading him to reflect on the ties that unite him 

with friends, with kindred, and with the great family 

of mankind, makes his bosom glow with social ten- 
derness, confirms the emotions of sympathy into ba- 
hitual benevolence, imparts to hiw the elating de- 
light of rejoicing with those who rejoice, and if bis 
means are not always adequate to the suggestiuns 
of his charity, sooths him, at least, with the me- 
lancholy pleasure of weeping with those who weep : 
in a word, which renders even his self-love only a 
nodification of generosity, and enables bim to gather 
his purest bliss, from seeing others blest. It is edu- 
cation, which, elevating his thoughts habitually to 
his Creator, gives constancy to his virtues amidst 
all the trials of life, and serenity to his mind amidst 
all its evils; which leads him to repose on the wis- 
dom, the goodness, and the omnipotence of the 
Lord of the universe ; and carries forward his views 
to the regions of immortality, where the apparent 
confusion and intricacy of the ways of Providence 
shall be unraveiled into the most perfect order; and 
the toils, and struggles, and sufferings of perseve- 
ring goodness, shall be rewarded with an eternity 
of unalloyed enjoyment. 

Is this, then, a general and a faithful representa- 
tion of the civilized and enlightened portion of our 
race ? And do these happy effects invariably flow 
from a well-conducted education? Viees may pre- 
vail in the most refined and enlightened communi- 
ties; but their vices are not the consequence of their 
knowledge and refinement. The most judicious sys- 
tem ofedueation may be counteracted by unfavoura- 
ble circumstances ; but the failure is not chargeable 
on education. The excellence which we have des- 
eribed as the result of good education, has been at- 
tained by many ; few are incapable of attaining it; 
and it is this capability which renders education aa 
object of such incalculable importance, and such 
deep responsibility to all who have the charge of 
forming the human wind. 

So great and so obvious is the influence of educa- 
tion in the developement and direction of our moral 
and intellectual faculties, that many ingenious au- 
thors have ascribed to this cause alone al) the varie- 
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ties ofhuman character. The great variety obser: 


formed originally after the same ima Etis'to 
werely from the gratification of the most ferocious) education alone, that the civilized and enlight- 
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vable, however, in the external organization of in- 


fants, and the marked diversity of temper and capa- 
cities, which they display almost as soon as they are 
susceptible of any impressions, are objections to 
this theory in our opinion insuperable. ‘The inti- 
mate connection between our physical and mental! 
powers, and their mutual dependence, will make 
it impossible, we suspect, for the most attentive 
culture, to render human beings exactly alike, while 
nature continues to vary the structure and the sensi- 
bilities of their corporeal system. But though the 


influence of nature in diversifying the characters of 


men be great, the influence of education is still more 


remarkable. By the hand of nature, our organs of 


Sensation may be formed lively or dull: to give ef. 
ficacy to our actual sensations, is the part of educa- 
tion: Nature must bestow the sensibilities of our 
frame: by education, they may be excited or re- 
pressed. The powers of the mind are the gift of na- 
ture: to education we are indebted foe their direc- 
tion, their exercise, and their enlargement. Nature 
implants our affections ; education eultivates, in- 
vigorates, and refines them. 








THE NEW SCHOOL; OR LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM 


FErEinc, in common with every true friend of his 
country and of mankind, the unspeakable importance 
of diffusing the blessing of instruction among all clas- 
ses of people, our anxiety is great to see the most effi- 
cient means employed for this great purpose. One 
great and permanent advantage is, it enables the 
principal teacher to calculate the general business 
of the school on a more comprehensive ‘scale ; 
because, in the distribution of employment and 
time to the ‘pupils, they are all constantly kept 
busy in their preparatory exercises and that por- 
tion of their time occupied, which would other- 
wise be wasted in idleness and in acquiring bad 
habits. ‘The proper organization of the new school, 
enables the instructor to teach his pupils much 
more in a given time, than by the old method; 
because he can secure their attention and require 
them to perform their exercises much oftener ; 
besides this method opens a career boundless as 
human genius itself, to those youthful talents, which, 
when cramped and bound down to the dull and or- 
dinary progress of the old school, are sure to be was- 
ted in restlessness and mischief. The latter qualities, 
general as they are, in all schools, particularly among 
children of genius, are in most cases characteristic of 
something morbid in the discipline of the schoot, or 
in the management of the teacher, rather than in the 
children themselves. Give children business and 
excitement aad they will find equal pleasure in using 
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the faculties of their minds, as in exercising the mus. 
cles of their bodies. 

In the preparatory arrangements of the new school, 
it is necessary that the pupils be divided into classes 
of eight orten in each, which is to be headed by 
leader whose business it is, to aid and (each those of 
his division such lessons as may be assigned them, 
These preparatory teachers excite constant attention 
in the class, and by this means, drill them by repe. 
tition till their lessons become familiar. Thus they 
are kept actively employed, and their lessons per. 
formed every ten minutes during school hours: and 
when called upon by the principal teacher, not one 
in the class will be deficient in his lesson. But in the 
old method of teaching not one perhaps in the num- 
ber can give any account of bis lesson. The time 
which he should have devoted to his lesson has been 
spent in trifling. He had no one to stimulate or as- 
sist him ; his f&sson was a burden and his schoola 
prison. Inthe new school the case is otherwise ; 
every learner is placed in a situation where he is 
compelled by the power of example and association 
to repeat his lessons over and over, till they are ren- 
dered easy and pleasant. Such is the wonderful influ- 
ence upon the members of each class, when self-res- 
pect and common interest are united, that a deficiency 
in performing the lessons is deemed areproach. This 
has a more powerful stimulus than any punishmeut 
which can be inflicted. Present honours animate 
and invigorate the soul, but pain and disgrace de- 
press if. 

By the term class leader, we mean to convey the 
idea, that the whole school is divided into classes ot 
six or eight pupils each, and that to every class a 
scholar of superiour abilities and improvements is se- 
lected by the superintendant to assist the class in per- 
fecting them, inthe lessons which are required from 
them by the principal teacher. Under proper regu- 
lations this method has the most beneficial effect. 
Each class teacher as well as those in his class are 
constantly kept at their lessons, which by repetition 
must be perfectly learned, preparatory to their re- 
citations. Let aschoo! of ninety-six pupils be divi- 
ded into twelve classes of eight in each, and headed 
by one who is qualified to teach all the requisite les- 
sons, and the eight classes formed into semicircles, 
round a map,* holdiag books in their hands, and 
each pupiltaught by his class leader who re- 
quires each pupil to point out the places named, 
or answer snch questions as relate to the situation, 
bearing, relative distance of places and their lati 
tudes and longitudes, and they will acquire a practi- 
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* We would here recommend to the attention of teacli- 
ers and the public, Melish’s admirable map of the werld 
on Mercator’s prejection. It is very neatly and correct- 
ly executed. The Editors have published a emall trea- 
tise on Geography, called the “ Geographical Grammar” 
intended ag a question book, &c, for pupils. 
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cal facility. and precision in geography, which could 
not be obtained so readily by any other means. But, 
by the old method, one or two perhaps might be em- 
ployed at the map, while all the rest would be doing 
nothing. Any one may see by this example, that 
according to the new method, every pupil is every 
woment employed, but by the old, niactv-five would 
be idle. The same method may be pursued in teach- 
ing, Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography sand in short, every branch of useful knowl- 
edge may be commuiaicated by this simple and natu- 
yal method of teaching. 

The practicability and good effects of this system, 
we are recommending, are stillless hypothethica 
than the evils of that we contend against. We have 
not the Utopean notions of a speculatist, calculating 
effects upon data that are doubtful, but plain matter 
of fact statements of practical men. The result of the 
eystem has been exhibited to the highest satisfaction 
of the first literary men, not only in Europe, but in 
our own country. Mr. Pillan, the head master or 
rector of the celebrated high school of Edinburgh, 
has adepted the system of teaching by class leaders 
or teachers. [tis proper to mention, say the Edin- 
burgh reviewers, that this eminent teacher has car- 
ried the study of the Greek language much farther 
than had ever been done in this school. At his last 
examination, various pupils, to whom the very al- 
phabet had been unknown, but ten months before, 
publicly read and translated any part of the New 
Testament, ad aperturam libri, besides giving a com- 
plete grammatical analysis of all the words that oc- 
curred.—Among the most radical and important of 
his improvements is the adoption of the new system 
of teaching by class teachers, in consequence of} 
which, he is enabled to do very nearly twendy times 
as much as could possibly have been done without 
some such contrivance. In this school as it ought to 
be in every other, every individual pupil in a class 
is called up and thoroughly examined at least a half 
a dozen times every day, instead of being left for 
two or three days to inactive or counieffeit attention ; 
and a spirit of industry and emulation is diffused 
through the whole school, instead of being confined, 
as formerly, in a degree to the pupils near the head 
of the school. 


There are in this city, a number of private as well 
as public schools taught on this plan, and much hon- 
our is due to the teachers ofthem. They have secu- 
red the patronage of our most enlightened citizens, 
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prevent its universal diffusion. For our own part, 

e should rejoice to see it introduced in its gen- 
uine purity into all the schools in every city, 
town, village and hamlet on the habitable globe ; 
because, we believe it to be infinitely superiour to 
any system which has hitherto been devised both as 
to economy of time and expense, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of all the branches of human knowl- 
edge. 

But great care is necessary in the choice of class 
teachers. They should not only possess a knowledge 
of the lessons to be taught, but they should possess a 
suitable temper and disposition, for in this respect 
as well asin others, much depends on the power 
of discrimination in the superintendant ; in fact, it 
appears to us, that the system depends much on 
the teacher’s having a proper knowledge of human 
nature, and being able to understand the disposition 
and bent of the children’s minds, and chiefly so, as 
relates to class teachers, as upon their proper con- 
duct much reliance is to be placed. The class leader 
should be active, smart and intelligent, at the same 
time, he should be of anoble and generous dispo- 
sition ; he must not be hasty, or irrascible in temper, 
hut patient, coo] and good natured, and neither te- 
nacious of, nor willing to show authority, at the same 
time, quick to discern where faults have been commit- 
ted; he should not be suffered to speak haughtily to, 
or to brow-beat any one belonging to his class, and 
if any disposition towards such a failing be discove- 
red, his own feelings, should be appealed to; he 
should be put in mind that he himself has been, and 
may be under the controul of a class leader, and let 
him reflect how he would feel to be treated with so 
much disrespect. By treating him in this manner, 
his reasoning powers are brought into action ; by 
thus appealing to his own feelings, he is taught to 
set upon himself the proper value as well as to have 
that of the members of his class, and by mildly rea- 
soning with him, his confidence is gained, he will 
not get into a sulky or rebellious humour ; either or 
both of which may be induced by severe or arbitrary 
treatment. Instead of considering the superintendant 
a morose and vindictive tyrant, he will consider 
him a friend; he will be inclined to tollow his ex- 
ample in his freatment of those in his class; and con- 
sider himself as the coadjutor of his preceptor in the 
business of teaching; he will double his diligence in 
order to gain his approbation. But notwithstanding 
the exceliency of this improvement in the means of 
education, we know from long and continued ex- 





by their correct and judicious method of teaching, 
and convinced many of the‘most skeptical of the! 
great utility and superiour advantages of ihe new| 
school, and set a worthy example to those engaged 
in “ teaching the young idea how to shoot.” 

We are aware, however, that the new system has 
its Opponents, but we believe that few persons who 


perfectly understand its prineiples are inclined to 


perience that their effects will be exceedingly par- 
tial, without the co-operation and support of parents. 
The best systems and the most accomplished instruc- 
tors have but a limited influence on the minds of chil- 
dren whose early years have not been tempered and 
moulded to respect and obey theirteachers. If we 
wish our children to love learning, we must show 





them, by our precept and egample that we love and 
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Tespect it ourselves. It is ridiculous to suppose, that 
they will take an interest in what we ourselves con- 
sider of no consequence. 

Children much sooner than people are aware of, 
become observers ; they will respect those whom 
they perceive their parents to hold in estimation ; 
and an object of contempt with their parents, they 


Will as cordially despise. The conduct of a lady of they will be preferred !—No excuses can justify such 


rank and fortune who was conspicuous for ber virtue 


and knowledge of human nature, is well worthy of | with moral, scientific and truly religious instructor, 


imitation in this respect; in the presence of her 
children, she always treated their teacher with the 
most profound deference, and never spoke of him 
to them but in terms of the highest respect. She was 
often heard to say, that she considered the instructors 
of her children as companions for herself. This dis- 
creet woman was always particular in selecting per- 
sons of good character and amiable manners as teach- 
ers. She thought too much Of her children to suffer 
their tender minds to be contaminated with the vi- 
ces and vulgar manners of teachers whose walks in 
life were but one grade above the shoe-black. Ifa 
child view his teacher with contempt, how can it he 
expected he will attend to his precepts or take his 
instruction—and if he perceive his parents to treat 
him with neglect or contempt, he must and does 
think that such a person deserves no deference or re- 


spect from him. The respectful countenance, there-|head of our literary institutions. 


fore, of parents towards the teacher of their chil- 
dren, is a means of raising him in their estimation ; 
and the more respectable he appears in their eyes, 
the better they will attend to his instructions. Pa- 
yents should be extremely cautious in finding 
fault with the teacher in presence of their chil- 
dren, and never appear to listen to any complaints 
they may bring home,—if they find sufficient cause 
of complaint, let them privately remonstrate, but 
by no means with the knowledge of the child; and 
if they have any regard for the interest of their 
neighbours, they should not speak ill of a teacher 
"im the presence of any of the scholars at school, 
for in any of these cases, so much as the teacher 
is lowered in the estimation of his scholars, in 
the same, nay, in a greater ratio, will his influ- 
ence over them as their teacher, be diminished. — 
We are seriously impressed with the truth of these 
remarks, and conceive they should command the 
particular attention of parents in general. The edu- 
cation of their children is a very serious and impor- 
tant trust, and it argues great deficiency in common 
sense, for persons to commit that trust to a man for 
whom they cannot feel respect, or to whom he is an 
object of ridicule. We acknowledge that there are 
eccentricities and peculiarities, with some of the 
multitude of teachers ; but for the sake of the chil- 
dren, such peculiarities should not be turned into 
ridicule in their presence. It is not so much the fault 
of incompetent and worthless teachers being em- 
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whoemploy them. Tt is parents and the school cor, 
mittees that bring the profession «into disgrace |y 
seeking out the cheapest teachers they can find, and 
placing them over their children. No matter how bay 
their character ; thev may be infidels, drunkards an; 
debauchees ; but if they ‘vill teach cheaper thay 
conscientious well informed PROFESSIONAL TEACHER 
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parental conduct. Instead of providing their childrey 





who would implant in their young and tender mind 
the seeds of virtue and goodness, they doom then 
to those nurseries of corruption at a very cheaprate 

A child will learn more under a tyrant, than up. 
der a teacher whom he has been accustomed to hear 
treated with ridicule, for the rod may inforce the 
precepts of the former; but the latter has no influence 
over the minds of his pupils, and all he attempts to 
teach them passes for nothing. It is therefore the 
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speetare malis, quam istos in concionibus rhetoricantet 
onmine ridicule, sed tamen suavissimE imitantes ea, que 
rhetores de dicendi ratione tradiderunt ? Denm immorta- 
lem ! btgesticulantur, at apte commutant vocem, ut can- 
tillant, ut jactant sese, ut subinde alios atque alios vul- 
tus induunt, ut omnia clamoribus miscent ! Erasmus. 


; A’ 

duty of parents to employ such persons to instruct 
their children as they can treat as friends, at least wae 
such as they respect: but this cannot well be done, 0 
unless they hold out more liberal inducements. Bes- pte 
tow upon worthy teachers such commendation as seb 
they merit, and award to them an equivalent for ‘ 
their time and exertions, and the evil will be remo- a 
ved. Men of the first talents will be found at the ie 
an 
We hope for the sake of hamanity and the immor-. oi 
tality of souls, that the parents of our youth will take ee 
into serious consideration the importance of their i 
stations, and unite in the great and glorious cause of ~ 
education, select and adapt the best means to at- pa 
complsh that end. a 
hi 
aon ~ rs) 
On the evil tendency of theatricat representations a! " 
School. f 
I 
> ta + t 
Age vero, qitem tu mihi comedum, quem circulatorem 
| 


“ Now, what comedian or mountebank had you 
rather see, than these gentlemen flourishing away in 
their discourses most laughably ; but yet most swRETLY 
following all the rules laid down by the lecturers on the 
art of speaking. Good God ! what gesticulations they 
make, how aptly they change the tone of their voice ; 
how they seem to sing tt oul ; how they throw them- 
selves about, what faces they make, what attitudes they 
assume, and how they confound every thing with thei 





played to take charge of our schools, as it is of those 


vociferations !”’ 
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There is no topic on which the pens of literary 
and scientific men have been better and more justly 
»mployed, and which they have handled with greater 
severity, than that of reciting or acting plays in our 
juitiatory or elementary schools. Teachers, who 
have engaged in its cause, have felt the sting of their 
satire, and, from their feeble resistance, fallen under 
its severity. The advantages which they, as well 
as their patrons, supposed would accrue from this 
silly and preposterous practice, have proved so im- 
material, that it appeared highly improbable, these 
juvenile play-houses would be again revived by pre- 
ceptors or supported by the multitude. Yet such has 
been the case, and parents in general, do not see the 
illeffects, which theatrical representations have upon 
the minds of children, nor endeavour to crush a pro- 
cess of education so glaringly absurd and so obvious- 
Jy detrimental. 

At present, the modes ofinculcation are, with some 
new-fangled teachers entirely different from those of 
past time. -Then the importance of educating chil- 
dren well. of filling their minds with the seeds ofsound 
and wholesome knowledge, of strengthening their 
morals and intellectual powers, was considered the 
prime object. Preceptors pursued a method of in- 
struction, which, in the end, realized the expecta- 
tions of the friends of science. They recommended 
and chose for youth such authors as had received the 
sanction of public approbation. But the day has 
undergone achange unfavourable to religion and 
manners. Manly and rigorous modes of education 
are relaxed, and theatrical exhibitions seem to be 
considered by many, all that is necessary to form the 
wnind. Considered in themselves, their effects are 
highly deleterious to those who are unhappily their 
objects. 

The practice, prevalent as it is, meets not only the 
approbation of the higher ranks of society, but also 
finds an abundance of advocates, among the lower. 
By the former, we mean such as have acquired a 
fortune by dint of labour, but are without the advan- 
tages ofa good education ; by the latter, those who 
are without either learning or fortune. People of 
these classes have had little or no opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge, their tasteshave never been im- 


proved ; they have seldom read any works of estab- 


lished literary merit, and consequently, are strangers 
to that superiority, which the expansion of the men- 
tal powers, gives one man over another. .They can- 
not, therefore, have any conception of that great- 
nessof mind, of which men are susceptible, when 
properly managed, and which exalts and dignifies the 
human character. Hence they are incapable of 
forming just ideas of correct systems of education. 
‘They are exposed to every imposition in literature, 
and charmed with every chimerical mode, which has 
the appearance of accelerating the progress of their 
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O quam contempta res esi homo, nisi supra bumana ag 
erexit.# Seneca. 

As the credulity of the many is apt to be im- 
posed upon by preceptorial artifice, we shall offer* 
our reasons, why we disapprove of exhibiting chil- 
dren upon the stage. It has been deemed by some, 
who, in other respects, seem not to be destitute of 
judgment, that it was requisite to bring them for 
ward in public, not only with a view of making 
them appear bolder in company ; but also to render 
them proficients in the art of elocution. Each of 
these REQUISITES, we will answer in its proper 


| place. 


Suppose that one piece shall have been com- 
pletely learned, by the pupils, will it have the least 
tendency to assist them in another of a dissimilar 
nature? No! If they gain the fleeting sound of 
applause at one of these exhibitions, will that ena- 
ble them to appear to better advantage abroad ? 
Will it not rather tend to engender self-sufficiency, 
than which nothing is more disgusting ;. to attract 
their attention to what finally gives them a frothy 
mode of thinking, or rather to make them cease to 
think at all; to induce them to imagine themselves 
wise, whereas in reality they know nothing, and 
lastly, will it not have a tendency to render them 
liable to be defeated in every branch of study, 
upon which they may undertake to converse; even 
on the very branch, to which they and their instruc- 
tors have paid the greatest attention ? 

Neither is it, saysalearned author, desirable, 
that boys should acquire that love and habit of de- 
claiming, which may introduce them to spouting 
clubs, or disputing societies. If we may believe 
report, little else than infidelity is learned in some 
of those schools of oratory. Nor can it be suppose 
ed that elegance of diction, or of utterance is often 
found in such unselected associations. ‘ Wee ele 
quenfem, says Petrarch, quidem efficiunt, sed loqua- 
cem.?t 

Another ill arising from children’s learning plays 
is, that they cannot study them as they ought, 
without the assistance of the best teachers of elo- 
cution, Who are very rarely to be found; conse. 
quently, parents spend their money for nothing, and 
the children obtain for their labour, a few fleeting 
and vague sounds, the meaning of which they can-. 
not comprehen, nor apply correctly in the most 
familiar conversation. Nor is this all. We think, 
that this mode of instruction is one of the greatest 
obstacles to their future advancement in learning, 





* O how contemptible a thing is man, unless he raises 
himself above human things. 
+“ They do not render a mana good spegker, but 


merely a prater.”” 
‘© Malo indisertam prudentiam quam loquacem stult 


tiam.” I prefer good sense, without the galent of five 





offspring’s literary attainments. 


speaking, to talkative folly. Bn 
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as it has literally obliged them to commit to mem- 


a 


ory things which they cannot understand, and of 


which there is no possibility of making use esa 
key to the acquirement of any valuable study at 
any future period. It may, indeed, tend to strength- 
en their memories; but, in the mean time, uuder 
such inauspicious circumstances, their judements 


must lose the use for which they were designed. [If 


parents would rather, that their offspring should 
possess the power of retention, and a superiicial 
knowledge of the various branches, which con- 
stitute the elegant scholar, we would by all 


means, advise this process of instruction. If 


not, it should bej immediately dropt, and les- 
sons suitable to the student’s capacities be intro- 
duced. They would, then, take the greatest de- 


light in learning, and obtain double the portion of 


knowledge in half the length of time, which is occu- 
pied in teaching them to perform dramatical pieces. 
If youth be permitted to proceed superficially in 
the study of their venacular language, if it be tole- 
rated in the least, it will opena way tothe same 
inaccuracy in every future branch of learning, and 
as all have an absolute dependence upon eac! 
other, they should not be permitted to learn any 
thing without understanding it. This method, be- 
cause a little laborious, is not practised in most of 
our seminaries. Many, thus ruined in the first sta- 
ges of their education, spend their lives on the 
threshbold of learning, without ever enjoying the 
pleasure arising from that conscious superiority 
Which men of letters enjoy, and those faculties de- 
signed for far nobler ends, corrode by inactivity. 
Indeed, we are astonished upon a retrospect of 
this mode of procedure, that parents have not long 
ago banished such a silly and irrational practice 
and sought for schools, where their ofispring MAY 
be instructed in the principles of pure morality and 
religion ; and where, instead of concealing the lat- 
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foquar maris quam facundus. 

A talkative rather than an eloquent man. 

Satis eloquentia, sapientia parum. Sallust. 

Garulity enough, but rather too little good sense 

* To speak well, says the learned Dr. Knox, depends 

more on the corporeal endowments than any other ac- 
complishments. Whatever learning and judgment, the 
mind may have acquired, yet unless nature has formed 
the organs of speech in perfection, and unless she has 
£iven the student a considerable degree of bodily strength, 
he will seldom become a distinguished speaker. Art, 
may, however, assist him; and, if they enable him to 
speak slowly and distinctly, they will have done him 
reat service. Dr, Knox further observes, that, after all 
that has been said on the great importance of speaking 
the first attention should be given to the acquisition of 
= sound judgment and good sense, and words will follow 
rn course ; “ non inopes rerum nugeque canorei.”? Not 
wliat the French call verbiage.” 
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ent sparks of genius, by rattling over the absurd; 
ties often contained in dramatic works, they would 
be instructed in the rudiments, of Geography, Histo. 
ry, English Grammar, &c.* These tend toexpand the 
buman mind more than the dry, abstract reasonings 
of philosophy ; and prepare them ata maturer age 
to descend into the depths of science, by means of 
which, they, become ornaments to themselves and 
parents, and useful members of society. 

The reason may be asked, why teachers instruct 
The én- 
Many teachers are so intolerably ig. 
norantt of the first principles of the highly impor. 
tant science of Grammar, and indeed of almost 
every other; that they endeavour, by every pos- 
sible means, to veil their incapacity by a luxuriance 
of show, and permit their students to proceed to 
the most difficult parts of knowledge, without un- 
derstanding what they have learned in any of the 
initiatory branches. When they have obtained it, 
by heart, as it is called, they are in the same situa- 
tion as before, for their preceptors cannot explainit 
to them. 


their pupils in such ridiculous srurrF. 
swer is easy. 


Phus children are deprived of their inval- 
uable time, and parents of their money. Were 
men to lend a more attentive and unprejadiced ear 
to the reputation of some of our schools, perhaps 
they would not be so frequently deceived by those, 
who make great pretensions to science, and yet 
scarcely possess common sense. If a man, in modern 
days, barely mention a few names of eminent au- 
thors, and flatter parental imbecility and ignorance, 
he is set down asa learned man indeed, and a ean- 





See eee a 


** Adeo in éeneris consuescere mulium est.” Virg. 


Of so great consequence isit to habituate him in his 
tender years. 
* At great Grammar schools, little attention can be 
paid tothe impatience of the injudicious parent. A regu- 
lar plan is usually there established ; such a one, as, from 
the earliest times, has been attended with success. The 
great and leading principle of that plan is, to lay a 
FIRM and DURABLE FOUNDATION IN GRAMMAR. I hope no 
parental indulgence, and no relaxation of discipline, will 
avail to bring into neglect this less splended, put indis- 
pensably necessary, attainment. When the grammar is 
learned inaccurately, all other juvenile studies in polite 
literature, if prosecuted at all, will be prosecuted inae- 
curately ; and the result must be, imperfect and superé- 
cialimprovement. ‘The exercise of mind, and the strength 
of mind acquired in consequence of that exercise, are some 
of the most valuable effects of a strict, a long, and a la- 
horious study of grammatical learning, at the puerile age. 
At that age grammar studies must be difficult; but the 
dificulty is every day conquered, and the conquest has 
given additional strength and confidence, and facilitated 
the acquisition of farther victories.”’ 

Dr. Know Lib. Edu. 
+ We speak only of quack pedagogues: there are many 
good teachers in the other cities of the United States. 


We should rejoice to see every quack expelled frem s0- 
ciety. 
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did and open hearted FR1END. But, in the ordina- 
ry course of things, taeywho scan not the artifice of 
ienchers, with respect to talents, will often be de- 
iuded, their offspring’s morals corrupted, and their 
talents blasted. 

Many of the evils of which we complain might be 
remedied, would parents duly consider the tenden- 
cy of learning memoriler, and make careful inquiries 
into the literary and moral qualifications of those, 
whom they engage to superintend their children’s 
education. By employing men competent, and con- 
scientious in the discharge of their truly important 
duties, men who would ground the children, com- 
witted to their care, in the principles of religion as 
well as of seience ; though their children’s proficien- 
ey might be slow, in the beginning, yet in the end 
it would amply recompense parental anxiety, and 
attention. It should be remembered, by precep- 
tors and parents, ‘‘ that it is not the quantity, but 
the quality of instruction impressed on the mind,” 
not merely the going over a lesson, that makes 
sound scholars; but the explaining and rendering 
every thing clear, easy and familiar, ‘+ All errours 
in education, says Locke, should be less tolerated 
ihan any other ; for these, like faults in the concoc 
tion of any article, that are never mended in the se- 
cond or third, carry their afterwards incorrigible 
taint with them through all the subsequent parts of 
jife.”” | 

We cannot in the least, conceive any advantage 
which can be derived from learning plays by rote 
indiscriminately, together with the grimaces and 
and obscure expressions which characterise some 
of them, and the bombast so conspicuous in others. 
It is true, that they have the appearance of teach- 
ing the learners to. speak fluently and elegantly; 
to farnish them with an abundance of words, whieh 
however, they unbappily do not comprehend. If 
a sufficient copia verborum could be obtained, by 
this new-fangled way, it would indeed be a very 
greatimprovement upon our Lexiconsy and adda 
great lustre tu the pupil’s address; ‘ there being 
nothing which designates the scholar and gentle- 
men more than a good fund and selection of words,” 
but unfortunately the result is diametrically oppo- 
site. : 
As the childrenare brought forward, the audience 
must rationally suppose, that they are, by the pre- 
ceptor’s help, properly prepared in all the mazes 
of oratory, and dramaticrepresentation. But great, 
indeed, isthe mistake. We have seen it always 
prove the contrary, and observed that the Dramatis 
persone have exposed themselves to the contempt 
of those present. ‘* Good nature seemed to lead the 
hearers to conceal their displeasure from the boys ; 
but it was evident to others. None seemed tohave 
approved of it, except the more illiterate.” 





In what a pitiable sitgation, therefore, must those | 


boys be placed, who mount the rostrum to excite 
the laughter of the audience? At that tender age, 
at which they are most played the puppet with, 
they have very little knowledge, if any, of those 
subjects, which they generally pronounce. They 
must, therefore, set their inventions on the rack to 
say. something, when in reality they know nothing, 
to murder, as it were, those pieces with the most 
uncouth gestures, which are in reality none of their 
own, but the invention of the teacher ;—such skil- 
ful rhetoricians have we engaged in the cause of 
literature. But may not this be considered a 
sort of Egyptian tyranny, commanding them to 
make brick, before they have procured the mate- 
rials? Before they can recite pieces to.any advan- 
t&ge, they ought to be able to enter into the spirit 
of them; know what the authors mean ; where te 
lay the emphasis; how to modulate the voice; 
when and how to gesticulate; otherwise it is as 
absurd, to endeavour to command tbe naturally lan- 
guid feelings of an audience, listening to these 
giant-killing exhibitions, as it would be to give an 
idiot the use of his reason. Thus this grand parade, 
this fantastic dream of ignorance and folly will 
avail nothing to the young votaries of Thespis.— 
[t is a wonder to us how boys of active and gene- 
rous feelings, can waste their time over such insi- 
pidity, which will prove in the end an idle dream, 
“signifying nothing.” It is to be lamented, how- 
ever, that their feelings on this subject are not in 
the least consulted, and that they are driven to it 
by their ignorant preceptors and hood-winked pa- 
rents. 

Perhaps, it may be urged, that the learning of 
these pieces, AT THIs AGE. will prove an inexhaus- 
tible fund of ideas, a fount from which pure streams 
of mental pleasure flow, and that it will give them 
a true conception of the beauties of their vernacular 
tongue. Interested pedagogues may testify to the 
correctness of this sentiment, but experience has 
loag ago demonstrated, thatit is visionary and ai- 
together fallacious. Languages are to be léarned 
by reading, and its attendant, reflection, by fre- 
quently conversing with those, who understand 
their own language; who use elegant and chaste 
diction and correct sentiments ; and not by piece- 
meal, or in gther words, by a few scattered thoughts, 
and empty sounds got by rote. When young 
students have acquired this unintelligible jargon, in- 
stead of ever becoming deep, and modest scholars, 
they are converted into conceited pedants. 

To areflecting mind, what can appear more con- 
temptible, than to see a group of youngsters abu- 
sing and intermingling the most sublime and elegant 
sentiments, with the most opprobrious and trivial 
conversation. From their inadequate conception 
of the extracts which they make from enlightened 
authors, and aconsequent misapplication of them, 
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they continually subject themselves to ibe contempt| It is this false notion among teachers, of confinins 
ofall those who can scan their pretensions to lite-| alt their scholars to the same branches of study. 
rature. which is productive of so much ignorance among 
If boys have not genius for the invaluable art of; youth, and causes so much difficulty in tbe first 
oratory, al! the rules ever invented cannot endow / years of their instraction. The unnatural bent of 
them with it. They may assist in supp!ying de-| their mind struggles to get free and apply itseif to 
ficiencies, but cannot lay the foundation upon| that which is mort congenial to it. To cramp ge- 
which the fabric of eloquence is to be built, viz. nivus isto ruin its energy. When the powers of the 
good sense, and a correct taste. If on the contrary,| mind are exerted upon any science or art, which 
they possess oratorica! talents, they should be cul-/ is natural to it, they never fail, at some future pe- 
tivated by a competent instructor. The blossoms riod, to elevate the proprietor to the notice and 
would soon appear, and soon ripen into fruit. ladmiration of the public. If perents therefore 
We would, however, wish it to be understood, | could be induced to foresee in time, what must be 
that we do not condemn the practice of committing|the termination of a superficial mode of instruc- 
to memory ; for we hold it, as one of ihe principal |tiou.. they would not so often be surrounded by 
duties of every tutor, to see, that his pupils attegd| filial illiteracy, nor be impesed upon by precepto- 
toso valuable @ pert of their educetion. But we! ria! artifice. 
do not wish students to be initieted into this kind of| We would ask the patrons of virtue and renius, 
exercise, till they begin, im some measure, to com- whetber these theatrical exhibitions tend to polish 
prebend the sense of what they read. When their | the understanding, and assist the cause of morality 
jodgment is thus far matured, we think it would be/ and religion. The ends of education are these, and 
proper for the teacher to select some elegant passe-|/no modes whatever, which are not auxiliary to 
ges, in which the lenguage is succinct and easy,| these, should be patronized. Theatrical represen- 
the diction and sentiments pure,* and of which| tations ere injurious to the cause of both. For as 
they can have no difficulty in forming some general ‘we are naturally bent on what is evil, and as vice is 
idea of the meaning. Of these, it may be proper to! pourtrayed with such infatuating charms in almost 
fx on their minds, the chie’ paris or the whole, as | all dramas, the young are unable to resist its infu- 
mey tbe deemed most expedient ; but to cause them! ence, and consequently fall an easy sacrifice. In 
to commit to memory every part of a play or everv | most plays, intrigue is the basis, and the villain, 
piece; which comes in their way, is a prodigious; who walks through the path of licentious and un- 
waste of time and labour, and will probably end in manly pleasures with the greatest ease, in the end, 
disgusting them with study—the sure barbinger of! meets with as much applause, as he who walks ac- 
ignorance and misery. | cording to the laws of God.* Like the Epicurean 
Cen it be asserted, with eny degree of reason! 
thst the repeating of pleys or pieees at so early an| 


ere. wi * The immortal and divine Warrs, speaking of play - 
ze, will have the least tendency to exalt the young | ites, questile Que: *Ringeetl Gata deen 


actors te a higher standing in the world ? Can it be | representation of the affairs of human life, is by no means 
imagined, that they are able to comprehend the) infu) in itself: ] am inclined to think, that valuable com- 
meaning of those selections from Shakespeare, Mil-| positions might be made of this kind, such as might er- 
ton, Pope, Goldsmith, Addison or Johnson and in- tertain a virtuous ‘audience with innorent delight, and 
force them before an audience wiih ibe proper em- | even with some real profit. Such have been written is 
phasis, pause, tone, and gesture, which are the} French, and have in times past, been acted with applane 
cery essence of good reading and speaking ? Neith- | But it is too well known, that the comedies, which ap 


: most of the tragedies too, have no 
er canit be thought, that those men, who under-| thi Reta — . eo 
design to set religion or virtue in its best light, nor to ren- 


take the Herculean task of infusing, into the youtb- | der vice odious to the spectators. In many of them, piety 
ful mind, the soaring spirit of Demosthenes or Ci-| nakes a ridiculous figore, and virtue is drest in the habit 
cero, can have any skill in the divine art of elocu-| of folly ; the sacred name of God is frequently taken in 
tion, or that they beve any knowledge of human| vain, ifnot blasphemed ; and the man of flagrant vice is 
neture. For they surely must suppose, that all the fine centieman, and the poeit’s favourite, who mus 
be rewarded at the end of the plar. 
* Besides, there is nothing will pass on our theatres 
| that has pot the mixture of some amorous intrigue : lew¢- 
ness itself reigns and riots in some oftheir scenes : sobri 
jety is pat quite of countenance, and modesty is im cet 
PO sass | tain danger there : the youth of serious religion, that ven- 
* “ Nil dictu fsdum visoqne here limina tangat, | tures sometimes into this infected air, finds his antidote 
Intra que per est,” Juvenal. | t00 weak to resist the contagion. ‘Fhe pleasures of the 
Let nothing indecent t he spoken, or uncomely to be! closet and devout retirement are suspended at first, and 
seen, tauch even the threshold of that house, within | then utterly vanquished by the overpowering influenee 
which there isa child. the last comedy : the fancy is all over defiled, the vais 








children are endowed with the same faculties, and 
consequentiy that all mev be oRATORs, aj] PLaY- 
acToTs, all poets, all musicians, or all sculptors. 
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philosophy, adorned by the poetic elegannce of Lu- 
eretins and Virgil, sanctioned by the sceptical 
Cicero, and embraced by Caesar and Atticus, they 
have undermined the morals of the young, destroyed 
ihe vital principles of religion,* and proved the 
bane of the nation#® This was the case in ancient 
days. After the manly exercises of the degenerate 
Romans were overwhelmed by dissipation and for- 
gotten, and the Hippodrome, theatrical amusements, 
and gladiatorial shows had usurped their place, the 
Roman youth became so debanched and effeminate 
that they seemed to have lost all that fire and spirit, 
which characterized their immortal ancestors. The 
moles of educe##ivn being altered, the spirit of the 
people was lost. The change was fatal. The de- 
scendants of the warlike Romuius and his suecessors 
who had expelled loose and unrestrained enemies 
from their homes, who had fought for the temples 
of their gods and the sepnichres of their fathers, 
now sunk upon the bed of luxury, and heard the | 
trumpet of battle with dismay. The lustre of for- 
mer victories was darkened by the inability of ser- | 
vile talents. Rome sunk from her elevated gran- 
deur into insigniffeance, and she stands to this day, 
& monument to nations, that when rigorous modes 





images rise uppermost in the soul, and pollute the feeble 
attempts of devotion, till by degrees secret religion is lost 
and forgotten: and in little time the playhouse has got 
so much the mastery of conscience, that the young chris- 
tion goes to bed after the evening drama with as mach 
satisfaction and ease, as he used to do after evening prayer. 
“Ifthere has been found two or three plays, which 
have been tolerably free from lewd and profane mixtures, 
there are some scores or hundreds that have many hate- 
ful passages, for which no excuse can be made And, 
when all the charming powers of poesy and music are 
joined with the gayest scenes and entertainments. to as 
sault the senses and the son] at once, and to drive out vir- 
tue from the possession of the heart, it isto be feared 
that it will not long keep its place and power there. 
Whata prophet of their own says of the court, may with 
much more truth and justice be said of the Theatre. 


“ It is a golden, but a fatal circle, 

Upon whose magic skirts a thousand devils 

In christal forms sit, tempting innocence, 

And beckon early virtue from its centre.” 
Again. 

“* It would be endless to trace all the vice 

That from the playhouse takes immediate rise, 

It is the inexhausted magazine, 

That stocks the land with vanity and sin. 

-- By flourishing ao long, 
Numbers have been undone, both old and young, 
And many hundred souls are now unblest, 

Which else had died in peace, and found eternal rest.” 
Watts on the Mind. 

* To this cause, the obscenity and irreverence to God, 
80 conspicvous in most of our English tragedies and com 
edies, the Erench philosophers ascribe the prodigality of 
the English nation. 
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of education sre relaxed, the prime supports of a 
nation. religion and virtue, feel their want, and 
that the ill-fated country soon degenerates into 
Pagan barbarity, ignorance and superstition. 

To show the more dangerous effects that Dramas 
have upon juvenile minds, and even on persons, who 
are old enough to be capable of distinguishing be- 
tween the lovelines of virtue, and the deformity of 
vice, we frequently see, that theatrical performan- 
ces seize upon their minds, and from seeing vice s© 
beautifully arrayed (as we have already observed) 
they naturally as it were, fall in love with it, and 
henceforward pursue ways equally desrimental to 
morals and the understanding. Since mature age 
is so easily led astray, bow much more liable must 
children be to be imposed upon by their piausibili- 
ues? Thev indame their minds, and like the Upas 
tree, diffuse their poisonous vapour ali around, 
dealing death to every thing which comes withis 
its destructive vortex. The fairest flower in this 
inhuspitable region soon droops and dies. Suca is 


; 


the inevitable effect of that infatuation which leeds 


|both men and women, old and young to theatrical 


representations. We may also assert, that even the 
committing of plays to memory, forthe ue wuich 
we have mentioned, has a very dangerous tenden- 
cy; asit may turn their attention, to the despicable 
means of obtaining a livelihood by play acting, of 
which we have had several instances.* The con- 
comitants of this mode of life are well known. We 
may form a pretty accurate conclusion of the com- 
pany which they will keep, of the manner in which 
they will spend their time; of the strength of their 
constitution after a few years, and finally of their 
end; for itis one of the rarest things in nature, 
that we see players of temperate habits, or who 
have amassed any considerable sum ; it is seldom 
that they discover mines ef gold and silver in the 
midst of riot and debauchery. They live in an un- 
pleasant atmosphere and in a barren soil. 

The reading of a judicious and instructive volume, 
hy those whose chief attention is fixed on the'thes- 
tre, isattended with little, ifany edificati6a® Their 
mind has become roving and distracted. They can- 
not compose themselves to any serious labour, and 
the repository for useful knowledge soon becomes 





* We can vouch for the truth of this assertion. Seve- 
ral persons whom we know, were taught, while at school 
to speak pieces, and fell so ardently in leve with theatri- 
cal declamation, that they in a few years, took to the 
stage for support. If, on the other hand, they had been 
accustomed to recite nothing but pure and moral senti- 
ments, free from theatric gesture, the effect might have 
been the contrary. 


Badu Giov agicov, dv de au $2v wsuvi Ste erothow: 
Plutarch. 
Chuse the best life, end custom mill render it ogreeabls. 
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stand completely whatever they learn, will be cni- | not according to the occasion on which it is euploy- 
versaliy restored, and all visionary and mischievous | ed. It is probably most sccurste pot to consider 
sects of edecation will be, it is hoped, for ever | one as substituted for another, but to consider est 
exploded from our youthful seminaries. Of so bap- as rendered proper on particular occasions, when 
py 2 change, the literary w orid would soon find the a complete and interesting distinction is thus fer- 
oil effects: the morals of the people, a med. 
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‘she vounger part of them, would in a very short; bese corsiderations willlead us, by a direct road, 
time, be greatly improved, and the cause of God to ® proper estimate of the personal pronoun, which 
would fed an abundance of advocates. | Many grammarians beve reckoned a separate pert 


ascHa™. of speech, end bere defined to be “aword thatis 
‘used instead of 2 noun.” Its whole office is to point 
out an individual by an occasional mark which dis- 








PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. tinguishes bim completely from ell others. Itis 
a often shorter than the name of the indivedusl, and 

G a ena Pe _ihis seems to have Jed some to conceive that i is 
wees eee ae contrived for the purpose of ebbreviating discourse. 
SECT. V. | But it does more than this ; it points ont the per 


'son referred to in the most interesting temporary 

The choice of Designations and the neture of tit | relation. 
Pronoun. | The frst personal pronoun JZ, denotes * the rm- 
mediate speaker” as distinguished from others by 
Wen acompound object is designated bya nowr ibis circumstance in preference to any other char- 
which expresses one of its qualities with a subandi-' acter that be may bear. The second denotes “ the 
tion of the rest, there is evidently po reason why _party addressed” es characterised by the present 
ibe same ngs should always be selected for a de- | circumstance of his being eddressed. This charec- 


signation. Every suck object resembles in some) ter is preferred to any other that be may bear, 2: 
; - ' 

one quality @ number of others, and admits of be-! distincuishing him from other persons. The third 

ing placed in the same class with them. Ina diffe.! personel pronoun bas been erroneously defined to be 


rent euality it resembles a different set of cbjects-| mere necetion of the other two. This is not impli- 
Fience it may receive various general designations. ledinit. When Cesar, describing bis own actions 
The choice which we ai any time make of a desi zna-| im his Commentaries, uses the third person, some- 
tion for it depends on the design which we bave in! times employing bis own name, et other times, die 
view in distinguishing it from others. The same bu-! he shews that dhoce designations ere appliceble to 
taan being may be called “‘a man,” *‘ an Airiena,”} the person who spezks or writes, as well as toothers, 
a slave.”? a negro,” or ‘a fool ;” or he may be} aithough it is most natural for all men to use pecu- 
designated by some occasional temporary circem- ‘liar words for themselves as speakers. Among 
stance; be may be called “a debtor,” “a creditor.” | some nations it is considered es tresting the person 
‘a patient,” “a culprit,” or “a witness.” In} addressed more delicately, and tending less to look 
using any one of these terms, we wish to call inte) him out of countenance, to call bim he than thou. 
view the very same individual, with all the parts! The Italians sey, Come sia, literally, “‘How does 
znd qualities essential to him, but designated by one’ be do.” instead of, Come stale, “How do you do ;” 
of these as the most appropriate to the port of view | end the French, ia like manner, sey, Mamsieer come 
in which the tenor of our discourse leads us io re- | ment se porie-i-il A rustic girl in this country meet- 
present bim. Those who regard his proper name as; ing a familiar friend, says, with a kind of mirthfut 
his chief designation will consider the others as oc-' respeci, ‘‘ Where is she going?” for “ Where are 
casional substitutes for it. But even that name may | you coi y >? It is also io be remarked, that a mere 
be common to him with some other men. If he has sezation of the circumstance of being either the 
two names, (which is the case with Europeans,) a speaker or ihe person addressed would sever afford 
personal and a family mame, he will have one ofa sufSciently distinctive character, and therefore 
these in common with several other persons, and! could be of no use asadesignation. The real office 
the other in common with a different number ; and, of the third personal pronoun is to designate an in- 
itis by the combination of the two that he is dis-| dividual by the circumstance of * baving been late- 
tinguished. But this very combination may han- ly mentioned,” or “ much nearer to the thourht: 
pen, in some instances, to be applicable to another) both of the speaker end the hearer than sny other 
person equally weil known tous. We must then! who could, on that occasion, be referred to by e 
add a third mark of distinction, such as one depen-, similer cirermetance.”” Itis thus sufficiently dis- 
ding on differences of age, country, or pro‘ession | tinctive at the moment to prevent ambicuity. 
Any designation becom-s completely distinctive or! To bave a closer Hlustration of the natare of the 
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pronoun, we may observe that some designations | objects that are presented, especially if the speaker 
are much more durable than others. The designa- jand hearer bave no language in common. 


tion “man,” “king,” “Dane,” ~ Indian,” “ sai- 
lor.” soldier.’ are of a permanent nature. Some 
are founded on wore limited externai relations, and 
are seldom used witb propriety except in particular 
eonnections, as “ father.” ~ brother,” “ friend,” 
“enemy.” These generally require mention to be 
made of the object to which the individual bears this 
particular relation. Others are merely temporary 
and occasional, as ** plaintiff.” * defendant,” ** speak 

er,” *hearer.” “ buyer,’” *‘seiler.” “ assistant,” 
“opponent.” All these words are used on parti- 
cular occasions with as great propriety as the 
naines, or any other designations of the persons 
spoken of. Ofthis last occasional kind are the 
words called personal pronouns: They distinguish 
individuals by the temporary characteristics now 
enumerated. 

What then has led grammarians to assign to these 
words a separate place in language under the name 
of pronouns. and to describe them as possessing the 
peculiar character of being the substitutes of nouns? 
—The only circumstances in which they differ from 
other appellations are, that they are sborter and 
more femiliar. Their shortness has probably made 
them appear unique, and their familiar recurrence 
has made them appear of peculiar importance. The 
frequency of their use, though worthy of attention, 
is a quality attached (o words in various gradations, 
dn this instance we have perhaps the acmeé of fre- 
quency, because the pronouns are founded on the 
very circumstance of the use of language. Laa 
guage always implies a speaker. who to himself ap- 
pears important, and a person addressed, who, in 
order to be operated on wit: advantage, bas a pr: 
Minent interest assizoved tu him in our discourse. 


It is probable that pronouns are of very early 
ovigin. Attempts have been made to trace the ety- 
mology of the first and second in some languages to 
a word signifying the hand, or some other object 
near and inseparable. lt is sufficiently natural to 
suppose that persons who have words to represent 
such objects, and no persona! pronouns, might re- 
sort to suchexpedients. But it is equally supposa- 
ble that certain sounds might, in the very first in- 
stance, be applied to this use, on the same arbitra- 
ry principles which must have regulated the pris- 
tine application of the greater part of articulate 
sounds. 


If no pronouns were in use, a speaker would pro- 
bably point to his own body in speaking of himself, 
and to that of the person addressed in speaking of 
bim. On this account some philosophers have con- 
sidered it as the peculiar nature of the pronouns to 
be “‘substitutes for that pantomimical act.” But 
the act of pointing is also used in designating other 





The personal pronouns combine a great degree of 
generality in their use with a well marked particu. 
larity in the instances of their application. The 
word J] may be applied to any person, but only by 
one speaker, viz. that person himself. The quar- 
terfrom which the sound proceeds determines its 
exact application. In the same manner you may 
te applied to any one individual, but only when the 
words are particularly addressed to him, and this 
circumstance gives us on every occasion an uner. 
ring indication of its use. He may he applied to 
any man, sheto ary woman il to any thing, and by 
any individual]. But they impiy no reference to the 
present use of language. They imply some pre- 
vious mention of the object reierred to and this 
must be well understood in order thai their particu- 
lar application may become intelligible. They have 
exactly the same meaning with the word “* foresaid.” 
Some assistance is given towards the ready under- 
standing of their application by distinctions foundd 
on personality andsex. The pronoun i is distiu- 
guished trom he and she by the abseace of personeii- 
ty ; he from she by the circumstance of sex. 

The term pronoun, as used by grammarians, is 
on the whole productive of confusion and ambigui- 
ty. It is extended to some adjectives, which are 
cailed pronominal adjectives, or adjective pronouns, 
Such are ille, hic, alius, in Latin, and this, other, ia 
English. Ihe word * other” bas evidently the 
same meaniog with “ different,” although neither 
the English word *‘ different” nor the Latin word 
diversus is ever included ia the list of pronouns. 


[ To be continued } 
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Continued from page 95. 


PasstnG over the other eventsof the 15th and 
14th centuries, as presenting nothing very Striking 
or important, we basten forward to a period of al! 
others the most briliiant and interesting in the histo- 
ry of geographical discovery. About the begiuning 
of the 15th century, the Portuguese began to at 
tract the notice of the other European states. by 
the glory of their military exploits, and the fame of 
their naval discoveries. Having succeeded in dri- 
ving out their inveterate enemies and oppressors, 
the Moors, they carried their arms into Africa, 
where their achievements were such as might bave 
been expected from a combination of every motive 
that could lead to acts of fearless bravery. Reli- 
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of Good Hope. 
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pious zeal inflamed them with the desire of extirpa- 
ting the enemies of the Christian faith; avarice in- 
spired them with the hope of sharing the treasures 
of a rich and powerful people; and a spirit of cuiv- 
alrous and romantic gallantry threw a charm over 
military enterprise, more powerful perhaps than ei- 
ther of the other principles. The youthful adven- 
turer of every country ranged himself under the 
standard of Portugal, and courted the approbation 
of his mistress by deeds of valour on the shores of 
Africa. Success in such circumstances could be 
neither slow nor uncertain, and every new victory 
jed the way to a new expedition. The coast of 
Africa as far as Cape Nun, had been formerly ex- 


still enveloped in impenetrable darkness. The art 
of navigation, however, from the discovery of the 
compass, was rapidly improving; and the daring 
spirit of enterprise that had just been awakened, 
could no longer be confined within the former lim- 
its. In attempting toextend their discoveries to- 
wards the south, the Portugues fell in with, and 
took possession of Madeira, in 1420; and in 1455, 
Cape Nun was doubled for the first time by Gilia- 





nez. It is generally supposed, that in the same! 
year the Azores, or Western Islands, were disco-| 
vered, though on this poiat geographers are by no} 
means agreed. 

The discoveries of the Portuguese along the coast 
of Africa, though not very rapid, became after 
this period progressive. In 1445 they reached the 
Senegal ; and in 1436 discovered the Cape De Verd 
Islands. A short time after this, Pierre de Cintra 
penetrated as far as Cape Mesurada, where the 
coast of Africa stretching towards the east, pro- 
mised a speedy accomplishment of the great object 
of all their expeditions, the circumnavigation of 
Africa. It was just at the dawn of these hopes, 
that the death of Prince Henry, the author of all 
the grand projects of the Portuguese, threatened to 
put an end to exertions equally honourable to his 
country, and beneficial to the interests of science. 
The spirit of the prince, however, had by this time 
been communicated to the nation, and the progress 
vf discovery scarcely suffered any interruption. 
Prince’s Islands, St Thomas, and Annobon, were 
discovered in 1471; in 1484, Diego Cam entered 
the river Zaire, or Barbela, in the kingdom of Con- 
go; and finally in 1486, fifty-three years after Gi- 
lianez had first doubled Cape Nan, Barthelemy 
Diaz reached the southern poiet of Africa, which 
he named the Stormy Cape, but which King John 
IL. afterwards more properly denominated the Cape 


[To be Continued J ‘ 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Continued from page 96. 


The method adverted to in our last number, is, 
to add together the figures in the uppermost line, 
and findhow many nines are contained in their sum; 
reject those nines, and place the excess in a vertical 
column on the right band and epposite to the figures 
in the line from which it arises. Proceed in the 
same manner with each of the lines in the given 
question, and place the excesses of the nines under 
the former. Do the same by the total sum, and al- 
so by these excesses; if the two last ere equal, the 
work is supposed to be right. But it will be ob- 
vious on a little examination, that this rule is liable 
to errour, forif the figures of the total sum are trans- 
posed in any manner whatever, the excess of nines 
will be the same. The whole will be best illustrated 
by an example: 


$29 5 
1562 5 
2591 3 


S784 





Excess of 9’s. 
fs 





8266 |" 4 

The excess of 9’s in the first horizontal colunsa is 
5, in the second the same; in the third itis 8, and 
in thelast 4. Now the excess in the total sum 8266 
is 4, which being equal to the excess in the num- 
bers 5,5, 8 and 4, itis inferred by the rule that 
the work isright. But it is evideot, that if the to- 
tal sum,instead of 8266 had been written 2866, 8662, 
8626, 2668, 2866, 6628, 6652, 6826, &c. &e. the 
excess of nines would have been the same, though 
the work would be wrong. 


The reason of these operations depends on an ac+ 
cidental property of the number 9: which property 
it possesses on account of its being the highest digié 
in our aritametical scale. It may be demonstrated 
that any power of 10 diminished by unity is divisi- 
ble by the firsi power of 10 diminished by unity, 
and that auy number divided by 9 wiil leave the 
same remainder as the sum of its figures or digits 
divided by 9. ‘The demonstration of the latter part 
of this proposition, may be given as follows: Let 
us assume the number 8643, which is equal to 8000 
+ 600 +- 40 + 5: but 

8000 == 1000 X 8 = 9994+ 1x3 = 999 5¢ 844.3 


600= 100x6— 9941xK6 = 99K6+46 
4O= 10X4= 9+1K4 = Y9X444 


$= ' & 
Therefore 8643 = 9998 +996 +9x44+8+456 
4445 and 5645 — 9 — (999% 8 +996 49x 44- 
gt6+4+4+5) -*-9, Buiit is plaio that 999x$-- 
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Soy 64° x4 is divisible by 9; therefore if 5645 
be divided by 9, it will }eeve the same remainder 
as8464+44Sdivided by9; andesimilar demor- | 
stration may be given for any other punber. 
The same is true of the number 5; it being ® pert 
of $. but es the jatter is More convenicut 1 prac- 

i 


en eee 


tice it is alwevs used 
We now proceed to some other methods of addition. | 
which may be considered as proofs of that, generally 


| 
used. In the annexed example. | 
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3 
11538786 
As ii is necessary by this method to range suc. 


cessively the different amounts, til! the sum of eaci; 
vertical] line shail not exceed mime ; ii ts much infe- 
jrior to the common one, where we begin with tix 


S678 | line of units and cerry to the line of tens, &c. Our 
96746 }reasons for giving it were to shew the varieties of 
71694 | addition, and that the resuit might be as accurately 

857469 obtained by beginning on the left as on the right 
| hand of the question. 
4153780 | We mey now observe, that as no method of ope 


ration enables us to conclude with absolute certain 


© jty, of the accuracy of addition, or of any othe 
© 


jarithmetical operation, it is better to guard agains: 


a 
; : ‘ 
30 }errorsin the Commencement than to attempt ihe: 
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The sum obtained by the common way is one) 
million, one hundred and fifty-three thousand, sev- 
en hundred and eighty. But the same may be ob- 
tained by beginning at the left, and then at the right 
band, placing the figures as in the example. 





The same example mey 5 4.6 
be done in & way some- s 8417 
what different from the 59 67 8 
above, eas in the marzin. y, uwk#8ws € 
By beginning either on 'é¢3 4 
the left or right of the 7&8 F468 
guestion, we find the e- 
mount of the first column 3 22 SO Si Ska 


on the jeft to be 9 hundred thousand. of the second | 


ar : 

~~ ten thousands. of the third. 30 thousand. of the 
fourth, 54 hundreds. of the fifth, 54 tens, and of th. 
sixth 40. These Sums Must now be arranged again 


and added ine similar manner, from which the 
ariginal amount is obtained. 


ete enti ti cage nner ant laa a ees te at 
& 








correction afier they are made. If the figures are 


iietinctly made and carefully arranged im vertica 
columns, 8 moderate degree of atientivun in perfor- 


ming the addition, will generaliy ensure a correct 


The mode of expression to be used by the pupi 


is by BDO means unimportant to bim—counting dé 


the tens—a useless repetition of the numbers ; a 


oie and four are thirteen, thirteen and six ar 
nineteen, &c. are all impediments to his pre 
cress, and will prevent his obtaining that ao 


30 requisite in mercantile transactions. The pre 


per wey at the beginning eppears to be simp!y re 
peating the nuwhber thus, 9 and 4 are 15, and 6 ar 


_ 
‘o 


and 8 are 27, &c. and where some practice he 
seitenl numbers familiar to bis mind, merely u 
ell the tote! as be glances his eve over them : thu 
iS, 19, 27, 54, 40; Oand carry 4. Hf after lear 
ning the addition table, and being practised on th* 
black board in classes, he is not able to proceed i 


ee 


) this Manner, there is reason to fear, that he has beet 
' 


introduced to the study of Arithmetic. before hii 


|mind was prepared for such an employment 








TC CORRESPONDENTS 


We have received from a correspondent in Keniucit 
@ guesuen in Diophantine algebra, which shall be give 
ib 80m suhseguent number. 

Several communications have come to hand; som © 
which shal] receive due attention. Press of matter has¢- 
cluded several essays of merit; which we promised toi 


jfert some time ago. Our judicious correspondent: a 
noi jorgotien 
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